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“I was pickin pansies 
in Belleau Wood” 


Tuey were only a handful of dirty, hag- 
gard Marines. Paralyzed, they hugged the 
earth outside Lucy le Bocage as murderous 
German fire poured at them. And then they 
heard their little, middle-aged sergeant: 


“Come on, you ---- -- 
Do you want to live forever?” 


That yell, and the charge that followed, made 
Sergeant Dan Daly famous. But he wanted 
no glory. He already had two Medals of 
Honor, one earned in Peking, the other in 
the jungles of Haiti. 

And when reporters asked about his World 
War I decorations, he said: “I was out in 
Belleau Wood pickin’ pansies for my girl one 
day. And the officers said: ‘Let’s give the 
poor guy a medal.” Well, sir, they give me 
the DSC...” 

No hero to himself, Dan Daly was a fear- 
less and expert professional soldier —one of 
a breed some folks don’t expect of a wealthy, 
peaceful land like America. Yet America’s 
ability to produce men like Daly is a more 
important clue to her strength than all the 
gold at Fort Knox. 

For it is Americans by the millidns that 
make our nation great. And it is their price- 
less strength that backs our country’s Sav- 
ings Bonds. 

That’s why there’s no finer investment in 
the world than these Bonds. Invest in them 
regularly, and hold on to them. 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
Series E Savings Bonds through the automatic 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work! You just 
sign an application at your pay office; after that 
your saving is done for you. The Bonds you re- 
ceive will pay you interest at the rate of 3% per 
year, compounded semiannually, when held to 
maturity. And after maturity they go on earning 
10 years more. Join the Plan today. Or invest in 
Savings Bonds regularly where you bank. 


Safe as America - US. Savings Bonds 
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A Special Issue 


WOODROW WILSON 


His Road To The Presidency 


. PHOTOGRAPHED BY ERICH HARTMANN. MAGNUM 
1956 America marks the 


one hundredth anniversary x 
of the birth of Woodrow 

Wilson, the twenty-eighth 
President of the United THE JOHNS HOPKINS ANNUAL ROLL CALL REPORT 
States. To Johns Hopkins 
the anniversary has special 
Significance: Wilson was 
an alumnus, pup. 86. Copyright 1956 by the Johns Hopkins University 
This issue of The Johns 
Hopkins Magazine is de- 
voted to him. On the cover, 
the hall of his birthplace in 
Staunton, Virginia; be- 
ginning on page 4, a visit THE JOHNS HOPKINS MAGAZINE is published monthly from October to June inclusive by the Johns 
to some of the places ae Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Maryland. Subscription, $1.00 per year; single copies. 15 cents. Entered as 
Wilson’s vend to the Peeai- second-class matter at the Post Office at Baltimore, Maryland, under the Act of March 3, 1879. EDITORIAL 
eis : i OFFICE: The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Maryland. Notice of change of address should 
ficy, viewed as Wilson reach the magazine at least thirty days before the publication date of the issue with which it is to take 
himself may have seen them. effect. When ordering a change of address, please enclose your p t address label or an exact copy of it. 














How. as we look about us into 
the great maze of Society, see its solidarity, its 
complexity, its restless forces surging amidst 
its delicate tissues, its hazards and its exalted 
hopes — 

How can we but be filled with awe! 

Many are the functions that enter 


into its quick unresting life. There is the lonely 


seer, seeking the truths that shall stand perma- 


nent and endure; the poet, tracing all perfected 
lines of beauty, sounding full-voiced all notes 
of love or hope, of duty or gladness; the toilers 
in the world’s massy stuffs, molders of metals, 
forgers of steel, refiners of gold; there are the 
winds of commerce, the errors and despairs of 
war; the old things and the new; the vast things 


that dominate and the small things that constitute 





the world; passions of men, 
loves of women; the things 


that are visible and which 


pass away and the things 


which are invisible and eternal. 

And in the midst of all stands the 
leader, gathering, as best he can, the thoughts 
that are completed—that are perceived—that 
have told upon the common mind; judging also 
of the work that is now at length ready to be 
completed; reckoning the gathered gain; per- 
ceiving the fruits of toil and of war—and com- 
bining all these into words of progress, into acts 
of recognition and completion. 

Who shall say that this is not an 
exalted function? Who shall doubt or dispraise 
the title of leadership? 


—WOODROW WILSON, 1890 
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“Our boy is named 
‘ Thomas Woodrow...’’ 





| He was born one hundred years ago in the large lower room 
E of the Presbyterian Manse in Staunton, Virginia, 
just to the left as one enters the front door. The house 

was a square building of white-painted brick, on a hill 
overlooking the First Presbyterian Church. 

There his father had been the pastor for eighteen months. 





A WOODROW WILSON 
PILGRIMAGE 


Photographed for The Johns Hopkins Magazine by ERICH HARTMANN, Magnum 


F ever a man spent most of his life preparing himself for a service that would, measured by 
I years, occupy only a small part of it, it was Woodrow Wilson. Fifty-four years of his life he 
spent in preparation, ten in living, remarks a Wilson biographer; and this accords with Wilson’s 

4 own estimate. His life really began, he felt, when he went into politics. 
For half a century he had been getting ready. It was an arduous training period, through 


' which Wilson worked as a man obsessed. It was this period that molded the man for greatness. 
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“Sometimes,”’ said Wilson in speaking of his origins, 

“‘a man’s rootage means more than his leafage.”” He came from 
Scotch-Irish stock, and he was fond of referring to it 

in his writings and speeches. ‘‘No one who amounts to anything,”’ 
he would say, “‘is without some Scotch-Irish blood.” 


The stern Covenanter tradition 
that is behind me 


‘sends many an echo down the years 


4 I |’; background profoundly influenced the boy 


Tommy Wilson. His was a devoted, loyal, 
) and cultivated family. There was much reading a- 
» loud: his father had a deep and expressive voice that 
' Wilson would never forget. There were daily prayers, 
: with the family on its knees, and Bible readings, and 
q the singing of old hymns. The father insisted on per- 
| fect English and on clear expression of thought. He had 
© strong ideas about learning: ‘‘He said, ‘My son, the 
E mind is not a prolix gut to be stuffed.’ That is not the 
" object of it. It is not a vessel made to contain some- 
| thing; it is a vessel made to transmute something. The 
"process of digestion is of the essence, and the only part 
_of the food that is of any consequence is the part that is 
4 turned into blood and fructifies the whole frame. And so 


F with knowledge,’ Wilson recalled. 


The fact of Wilson’s Presbyterian background 
left an indelible imprint upon him. The church 
was at the center of the Wilson family life. 

He was never far from the sound of his father’s 
Bible readings or of voices singing hymns. 
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A STUDENT AT PRINCETON 


I still retain some of the faith 
that then prompted me... 


ILSON went to Princeton as a student in 1875. His first 
WwW was a struggle; the second year, he came to a turning- 
point. He found himself intellectually. 

Suddenly he gained a confidence in himself. He became ab- 
sorbed in the drama of popular government and convinced that 
it was within his power to develop himself for a réle in it. Oratory 
was the most important of the arts of persuasion, he thought; 
hence oratory became a passion with him. He organized a Liberal 
Debating Club, “founded upon the fundamental principles of 
Justice, Morality, and Friendship.”’ He was speaker of the Whig 
Society, one of Princeton’s debating groups. A notable incident, 
in the preliminaries leading to the Whig-Clio debate in his senior 
year: in the drawing of lots that determined which side of a ques- 
tion a debater must defend, Wilson drew the side with which he 
was in profound disagreement. He could not argue against his 
convictions, he said, and withdrew. 

Men began to look to him as a leader. And he formed deep 
friendships. With one close friend, he made ‘‘a solemn covenant 
... that we might have facility in leading others into our ways of 
thinking and enlisting them in our purposes.” 

He never forgot this compact. In later years, as he continued to 
develop his skills, he referred to it frequently. And he said: 


“T still retain some of the faith that then prompted me.” 


From his reading of political history, Wilson the student 
developed a resolve: he must become an orator. 

In Potter’s Woods, near Princeton, a classmate found him 
earnestly practicing one of Edmund Burke’s orations. 
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A BRIEF CAREER IN LAW 


In the Rotunda of the University of Virginia, 
designed by Thomas Jefferson, 

Wilson found the law library. He was critical 

of Jefferson then: he was intensely 

devoted to national unity and considered himself 
“something of a Federalist.”” He did not 

even visit Monticello, Jefferson’s home nearby. 


From the library, through the Rotunda’s Corinthian columns, 


It was once 


H” would Wilson carry out his “solemn 
covenant’? He had graduated from 
Princeton in 1879. ‘The profession I chose was 
politics,’ he wrote afterward to his fiancée; 
“the profession I entered was the law. I entered 
the one because I thought it would lead to the 
other. It was once the sure road; and Congress 
is still full of lawyers.’ 

He went to the University of Virginia in the 
fall. 

But in the winter of 1880, his health broke; 


he had to leave the university. By 1882 he had 








42 
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Wilson had a view of the handsome “Lawn” of the university. 


the sure road 


recovered, and he went to Atlanta. There, 
with Edward Ireland Renick, he set up a law 
partnership. He passed the Georgia bar exami- 
nation in October. 

By early 1883 he was wretchedly discour- 
aged. The new firm had little business, and 
Wilson found it to be intolerable drudgery. He 
came to a decision. ‘‘Let me tell you with re- 
joicing,” he wrote, “I have about made up my 
mind to study at Johns Hopkins University. . . 

“In doing this I am, beyond all reasonable 


doubt, following the natural bent of my mind.” 


In his second year, Wilson lived at 31 West Range, 
one of the small, bare rooms, heated by 

fireplaces, that dated from Jefferson’s day. 

At No. 13, only a few doors away, 

Edgar Allan Poe had lived as a student in 1826. 
Wilson was a leader here as at Princeton, 

but a breakdown in 1880 forced him to withdraw. 














Woodrow Wilson’s application for admission: 

“My purpose in coming to the University 

is to qualify myself for teaching the studies 

I wish to pursue, namely history and political science, 
as well as to fit myself for those special studies 

of constitutional history upon which 

I have already bestowed some attention.” 





A STUDENT AT JOHNS HOPKINS 


I like pressure of this sort. 
It is as bracing as walking 
against a strong and keen head wind... 


Il was at Johns Hopkins that Woodrow Wilson began to make his mark. By the 


time he had received his PH.D., he was widely known; his reputation was growing. 

Wilson had told of his decision to enter Johns Hopkins “with rejoicings.’’ But he 
also was fearful that he might be straitjacketed by standardized courses, rigid cur- 
ricula. He wanted to pursue his constitutional studies; but would he be permitted 
to do so, as he wished? 

His professor, the great Herbert Baxter Adams, encouraged him. And Wilson re- 
sponded prodigiously. He drove himself relentlessly, risking his eyesight and his 
health. 

The results were remarkable. His seminar presentations were outstanding; he re- 
acted with enthusiasm, almost hero-worship, to the leaders of thought who came 
as lecturers to the University. But his chief interest was his own studies in political 
science—and a great project that was their outgrowth. 

For years he had been reading extensively in British and American constitutional 
history ; and for years he had been, as a student, dissatisfied with what he read. The 
books presented governments as cold machines; Wilson knew them to be living 
things. He formed an ambition: to write of the American government as it worked in 
actual practice, not simply as it was “written down in the Constitution.” 

The result was Congressional Government, the book that he submitted as his PH.D. 
thesis and which eventually went through edition after edition, here and abroad. It 
“made” Wilson, at the age of twenty-eight. He felt at last that he was beginning to 
meet the terms of his “solemn covenant.” But even so, he was not yet satisfied. 

“T like pressure of this sort... . The more one has to do, the more one can do, and 


the greater the incentive to do it well... .” 

















“T am just across the street from the Peabody Institute, 
in whose splendid library I shall do most of my reading this winter. . . 


| “My room looks out upon a handsome square . . . 
upon the graceful shaft of the beautiful Washington monument.” 





AT JOHNS HOPKINS 


The University’s John Marshall Prize 

was awarded to Wilson for his px.p. thesis, 
Congressional Government, a remarkable work. 
It made his reputation almost overnight. 





He submitted Congressional Government to a publisher 
and waited. Then: “Some exceptionally good news! 
They have actually offered me as good terms 

as if I were already a well-known writer! The success 

is of such proportions as almost to take my breath away 
—it has distanced my biggest hopes.” 

The thumbprints are from printers’ inky fingers. 
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THE RETURN TO PRINCETON 


I would gladly accept 
an appointment at Princeton... 


ILSON returned to Princeton as a professor in September, 1890. (The uni- 
... was still called the College of New Jersey.) ‘““What I am waiting fer,” 
he had written while on the faculty of Wesleyan University in Connecticut, ‘‘is a 
chance to give all my time to political science.’”’ Now he had it. 

All his courses were concerned with his central interest: “how man acts politi- 
cally.’’ He taught them with extraordinary care and skill. He had the rare talent of 
being popular without being familiar. ‘“‘An absolutely inspired téacher,”’ his students 
said. 

He was an outspoken advocate of the things he believed in, and he was eloquent. 
Soon he was recognized as the leader of the younger members of the faculty. He led 
the fight, against the opposition of the university’s president, for an honor system, 
He chafed under the poor-quality administrative leadership that was Princeton’s at 
the time. But under this irritation, his own educational philosophy grew. 

In 1896 he spoke out strongly. It was the occasion of Princeton’s sesquicentennial 
celebration, and Wilson delivered an address entitled ‘‘Princeton in the Nation’s 
Service.” It was a statement of the ideal university as Wilson saw it—and it was, by 
implication, a statement of how far short Princeton was of the ideal. He ended the 
speech with a ringing challenge: ‘‘Who shall show us the way to this place?”’ 

The answer, in many people’s minds, was obvious. 

It was around 1896, too, that Wilson again expressed his impatience with his 
“secondary successes.” “I am so tired of a merely talking profession! I want to do 
something!” A friend suggested the Senate. ‘But that is impossible,’’ Wilson said. 


“Tn this country men do not go from the academic world into politics.”’ 


In the Faculty Room in Princeton’s Nassau Hall, with paintings 
of Princeton presidents upon the walls, Woodrow Wilson 

took his place as a leader of the younger set of professors. 

Here he outspokenly opposed many of the university’s policies. 

















In 1902, at a low point 

in Princeton’s affairs, Wilson 

took over the university’s presidency. 
From the president’s chair 


he gave Princeton a new intellectual 


impetus. His presidency ended 
in apparent defeat—but, he said, 
‘What difference does it make 

if we ourselves do not reach 

the uplands? We have given 


our lives to the enterprise . . .” 





How can a man who loves this peice... 


IKE a thunderbolt out of a clear sky,’’ Woodrow Wilson was elected president 
I 4 of Princeton in June, 1902. “How can a man who loves this place as I love it 


realize that he now has the liberty to devote every power that is in him to its serv- 


ice?’’ he said. The university’s progress, when he took the reins, was at a standstill. 





Wilson was bursting to get it moving again. 

The trustees gave him a free hand. He insisted upon stricter entrance require- 
ments, higher salaries, new buildings of inspiring architecture—and got them. In 
1905 he launched Princeton’s preceptorial system, a giant forward step. His energy 
was enormous, and he reinvigorated the university. 

But his strong will also generated opposition, made enemies. Amidst his successes, 
a storm was brewing that would shake Princeton, and Wilson, mightily. 


Over two questions came the challenge to his leadership .. . 
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My own ideals for the university... 


7 the place of Greek-letter fraternities, outlawed at Princeton, “innocent little 


eating clubs’”’ had sprung up. From his office in ’79 Hall, Wilson looked down 
Prospect Street, where the clubs had built handsome homes, and where strong ele- 
ments of snobbery had crept in. ‘‘“My own ideals for the university are those of 
genuine democracy and serious scholarship,’ he said. He proposed that the uni- 
versity absorb the clubs and make them the nucleus of college units called quads. 


The idea was beaten; to Wilson it was a fearful blow. 
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Dean Andrew F. West stands before the graduate college, 
built in the place and style that he proposed 

and against which Wilson had earnestly fought. 

This, along with the quad struggle over Princeton’s 
eating clubs, was one of Wilson’s bitterest defeats. 


The second deep split came over the building of a graduate college. ‘“We shall 


build it,” said Wilson, ‘not apart, but as nearly as may be at the very heart of the 


university.”” But Dean Andrew F. West, at the center of Wilson’s opposition, had 
other ideas: ideas for an off-campus location, for luxurious buildings set in splendid 
isolation. Again there was a great struggle; again Wilson suffered a bitter defeat. But 
the fight had added enormously to his public prestige—and when Wilson left Prince- 


ton, it was to enter politics—and to “live’’—at long last. 
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Wer live in an age disturbed, 
confused, bewildered, afraid of its own forces, 
in search not merely of its road but even of its 
direction. There are many voices of counsel, 
but few voices of vision; there is much excite- 
ment and feverish activity, but little concert of 
thoughtful purpose. We are distressed by our 
own ungoverned, undirected energies and do 


many things, but nothing long. 


It is our duty to find ourselves. It 


is our privilege to be calm and know that the 
truth has not changed, that old wisdom is more 
to be desired than any new nostrum, that we 
must neither run with the crowd nor deride it, 
but seek sober counsel for it and for ourselves. 


—WOODROW WILSON, tgio 


The fall after his graduate-college defeat, 

Wilson was nominated for New Jersey’s governorship, 
and he was able to resign from Princeton gracefully. 
And he went down the steps of “Prospect,” 

the home of Princeton presidents, for the last time. 





| SUPPLEMENT 


Che Johus Hopkins Aunual Roll Call- 7955 


REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


| am happy to report that The 1955 Roll Call closed with 
a record total of $166,000. This represents an increase of 
$11,340 over the previous year, but more significant are the 
670 additional contributors. We all must realize that this 
consistent, increasing interest and support plays an important 
role in bringing outside gifts to our Institutions. 

An analysis of the overall results on the following pages 
shows that every School increased its participation, and 
practically all increased their total amount contributed. | 
should like to call particular attention to the School of Medi- 
cine participation. Last year its 58.59% was the highest for 
all medical schools, and this year it is anticipated that its 
new high of 62.1% will result in Johns Hopkins’ again leading 
the way. 

Class and Department honors go to the following: 


Participation Total 


Undergraduate School, 

Classes of Old Guard, 

1886, 1887, 1888, 1890 } 100% 
School of Medicine, Class | 

of 1899 } 
School of Medicine, Class 

of 1936 92.4% 
Undergraduate School, 

Class of 1906 87.5% 
Hospital, Department of 

Orthopedics 46.7% 
Graduate School, 

Department of Geology 42.0% 


Undergraduate School, 
Class of 1906 
Graduate School, 
Department of 
Chemistry 4,069.60 
School of Medicine, 
Class of 1930 3,067.50 
Hospital, Department of 
Medicine 762.00 


$7,627.50 


Last year quite a few corporations inaugurated corporate 
alumnus programs. Under these plans the University has or is 
scheduled to receive $1,353 representing the matching gifts 


MARY ADAMS, B.S. '25, M.A. '30 
WARDE B. ALLAN, Faculty 

CARL BASSETT, B.S. '49 

ALFRED BLALOCK, M.D. '22 


THE ANNUAL ALUMNI ROLL CALL 

Pie Febuary 22,1956 No 

Que aoed Stl Iti Phoutand, DOLLARS 2 CENTS 
1955 Roll Call = De Assen’ Coie 


from The General Electric Company, The Jones and Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, and Young and Rubicam, Inc. These gifts 
were sent directly to the Treasurer of the University, and 
were not included in the Roll Call. 

Following the procedure established several years ago, 
lists of contributors’ names will be sent to all alumni for their 
respective groups. 

May | express my thanks to the many contributing alumni, 
faculty, parents and friends of the University for their loyal 
and generous support, and my sincere appreciation to the 
agents, the regional chairmen, and their helpers for their 
fruitful efforts on behalf of The 1955 Roll Call and Johns 


Hopkins, 
é 7 | ‘ 


EDWIN B. JARRETT 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


EDWIN B. JARRETT, A.B. "18, M.D. '22, Chairman 


HOWARD A. FREY, B.E. '26 
PALMER H. FUTCHER, M.D. '36 
JOHN C. HUME, M.P.H. '47 
JOAN SULLI MASON, R.N, '34 
JOHN R. SHERWOOD, A.B. '23 


DOUGLAS C. TURNBULL, B.E. '24 
EL! FRANK, JR., A.B. '22, ex officio 
P. STEWART MACAULAY A.B. '23, ex officio 
OSMAR P. STEINWALD B.S. '28, ex officio 


THOMAS DM. BECK, A.B. '32, Chairman, Connecticut Region 

PHILIP A. HANIGAN, JR., B.S. '27, Chairman, Washington Region 

A. A. IMBERMAN, Philos. '31-'37, Chairman, Chicago Region 
NORVAL J. HAWKINS, A.B. '48, M.A. '49, Ph.D. '51, Chairman, Upper New York State Region 


28 


HENRY D. WEST, A.B., '23, Chairman, New Jersey Region 
CARL E. WILLOUGHBY, B.S. '25, Ph.D. '29, Chairman, Wilmington Region 
W. NELSON YOUNG, B.E. '26, Chairman, New York Region 





SUPPLEMENT 


DISTRIBUTION OF GIFTS AS INDICATED BY DONORS 





UNIVERSITY | | } Per Cent of Total 


. UNRESTRICTED: for general use $62 ,242 .51 
. HOMEWOOD SCHOOLS 
a. General Purposes $14 ,668. 
b. Restricted Purposes é 23,2901 .37 


. SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
a. General Purposes (includes 
$3 ,390 .27 received via The 
American Medical Education Foun- 











b. Restricted Purposes . 60 ,967 .66 


. SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND PUB- 
LIC HEALTH 
a. General Purposes 4 462 .50 
. SCHOOL OF ADVANCED _INTER- 
NATIONAL STUDIES 
a. General Purposes 








$151,176.04 | 





. UNRESTRICTED: for general use.... $10,497 .80 
. RESTRICTED PURPOSES .00 |$10 ,847 .80 | 


. SCHOOL OF NURSING | 
a. General Purposes 65 | 
b. Restricted Purposes (includes 

$1 ,661 .51 received"for the M. 
Adelaide Nutting Endowment 





3 ,976 .16 














RECAPITULATION 


1. UNRESTRICTED AND GENERAL PURPOSES $150 ,520 .40 
2. RESTRICTED PURPOSES 15 ,479 .60 





The Johns Hopkins Annual Roll Call is the effort of alumni to provide continuing support for The Johns Hopkins 
University and Hospital. 

Each year many alumni make gifts and bequests directly to the University, Hospital, or both, in addition to their 
Annual Roll Call gifts. These additional gifts made by alumni during 1955 are shown on the following pages in a 
separate column headed “Other Alumni Gifts and Bequests”. 

Thus, the tabulations which follow emphasize the vital importance of the Annual Roll Call to the University and 
Hospital and acknowledge appropriately the generous total of the support given by alumni to The Johns Hopkins 
Institutions. 








SUPPLEMENT 


CLASS AND GROUP STATISTICS 


ROLL CALL Other Alumni Gifts 
Group — : a 


Total Participation ested 





Donors and Bequests 





pn |- 
UNIVERSITY | | 
Undergraduate School | (Listed by classes)... 1 3 427 | $56 ,087 . 30 7a $16 .37|| $21,511 .05 
Graduate School (Listed by departments). . 1 ,813 i? wore. 22:2 9 .70 6 ,213 .69 
School of Medicine | (Listed by classes) 2 N22 | 6) 755: 62 1 29 .10 14 ,500 .63 
School of Hygiene and Public | 
| Dr. Margaret Merrell 505 | 5,126. 19.5%; 10.15 509 .49 
School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies | Mr. Eli Frank, Jr 72. 3.8% 5 .54 
| Miss Julia F. Hoopper 
| Mr. Edgar S. Jacob | | 
McCoy College ,| Mr. Robert C. Lloyd J ‘ 13 4% 44 
|| Mr. Thomas E. Marburger | 
\| Mr. Charles F. Sparenberg |} 
Department of Art as Ap- | 
plied to Medicine Mrs. Paul Padget 61 , 41 .5% 86 5 .00 
| Dr. Elmer V. McCollum ‘ J 22 4% 85 17 ,324 .68 
Special Alumni | Dr. Edwin B. Jarrett ea | 4 : 15 5%) .07 56 ,268 .32 
Applied Physics Laboratory 


| Dr. Shirleigh Silverman.....) 82 50! 23.0% 69 


Institute for Cooperative Re- 
search Staff Mr. M. Porter Sutton 43 | 83 .00| 18.3% 93), 
Operations Research Office 
_ Mr. Lawrence J. Dondero... 56 473 .50| 43.1% 8 .46 
Parents | Mr. Paul Hornick 114 2 499 .00| 12.3% 21.92 
| Dr. Edwin B. Jarrett 124 1,032.00; — 8 .32 


*8,218 | $155,945.04, 26.0% $18.98) $116,379.94 





HOSPITAL 
Administration (present and | | 

former members) | Mr. Nick Rajacich 23 00} 47.9%) 18.04 797 .52 
Staff (present and former | 

members) | (Listed by departments)... . 452 | 5 ,070 55, 28 6% 11.22 17 ,625 .26 
School of Nursing Alumnae..| Mrs. S. Ralph Mason 607 4,569 rt) 21 .3%) 7 oo 507 .50 


| *1,081 $10,054.96 24.1% $9.30 $18,930.28 


*8,646 | $166,000.00 25.3% $18.77, $135,310.22 








| *Adjusted for multiple affiliations. 


_UNIVERSITY—UNDERGRADUATE SCHOOL 
ROLL CALL Other Alumni 
Agent oS ) SP oe, = ee Gifts and 


Donors Participation Average Bequests 


100.0% $ 1.00 
| 100. 10 .00 
100. 10 .00 
100. 25 .00 
75.0%| 25.00 
100. 47 73 
33 .3%| 25.00 
66.7% | 42.75 
63. 24 .29 
52. 24 .00 
43. 44 .29 





Old Guard | Dr. Edwin B. Saaats 
1886 | Dr. Edwin B. Jarrett 
1887 | Dr. George L. Hendrickson 
1888 Dr. John White 
1889 | Dr. 
1890 | Mr. William Hand Browne, Jr 
1891 *Mr. Randolph Barton, Jr 
1892 Mr. Lester L. Stevens 
1893 
1894 Dr. Ernest J. Becker 
1895 Dr. J. Hall Pleasants 


*Deceased 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CLASS AND GROUP STATISTICS (Continued) 
UNDERGRADUATE SCHOOL (Continued) 





ROLL CALL | Other Alumni 
Class |———_—____——-_-— - -| Gifts and 





| Donors Total Participation; Average || Bequests 


1896 Mr. Robert Lacy 15 $ 315.00\ 71.4% |$ 21.00$ 10.00 
1897 Sen. George L. Radcliffe 143.00 55. 13 .00 -_ 
1898 Mr. Thomas Fitzgerald | 112.00, 45. 12 .44 10 .00 
1899 Dr. John C. French 192.50; 40. 32 .08| 2 20 
1900 Dr. Ronald T. Abercrombie 1,040.85) 83. 52 .04) 7 ,383 .85 
1901 Mr. John M. Bandel 227.00) 54. 17.46 — 
1902 Dr. Samuel Wolman 375 .00) 84. 26.14 2.30 
1903 Mr. Harry King Tootle | 530.00, 56. 29 .44) 275.00 
1904 | Mr. Reginald S. Opie 147 .00| 53. | 18.37) 215 .00 
1905 Mr. Robertson Griswold | 24200) 87, 28 .63) 105 .00 
1906 | Dr. Charles F. Meyer 7 627 .50| 87. 272.41} 265.00 
1907 Mr. Hugh J. Hazlehurst 485.00; 65. 19 .40) 75 .00 
1908 | Mr. J. Purdon Wright \. - oF .O) S1. | £2.20 5S 961 21 
1909-10 Dr. Hamilton Owens 357 . a2. 15 .54/ 156 .25 
1911 | Mr. Edward D. Martin | 1,307. 58. 72 64) _ 
1912 | Dr. Frederic C. Lee | 915 48. 43.61) 38.34 
1913 Dr. Leo Brady 452 53. 21 .55)) 183 .75 
1914 Rev. Stevart D. White. ..........ccceeeee | 565.00} 67. | 18.23] 812.00 
1915 | Mr. William A. Baker | 527 .50, 44. 27 .76| 125 .00 
1916 Mr. John C. Knipp | 414.50; 51. | 14.29) 52 .00 
1917 he; Gal ©. TGs. <5 bcc eciknccsscccveses 1 ,842 .50| 39. | 49.80) 1 ,433 .34 
1918 | Mr. J. Jefferson Miller 765.00) 42. | 19.62) 354 75 
1919 | Dr. Ronald A. Cox 726. 46. | 16.96 542 .00 
1920 Mr. Gregory S. Rivkins | 1,197.00) 35. | 25.47 249 .50 
1921 | Mr. Kent R. Mullikin | 1,576.00) 51. 20 .74) 60 .16 
1922 | Mr. Joseph A. Naviasky 76. 36. 22 .51)) 72 .67 
1923 | Mr. Rignal W. Baldwin ,197 .00; 40. | 37.61 633 .75 
1924 Mr. Eben F. Perkins 865 .00| 34. . Bes 192 .00 
1925 Mr. William P. Calhoun 1890 .00; 35. | 25.20 90 .85 
1926 | Mr. Carroll M. Berndt Pr le 44, i. 1S. 16 .00 
1927 Mr. Charles F. Reese 413 .50| 44. 16 .25) 6.25 
1928 Mr. David Kaufman 1963 .04, 36. : .00 
1929 | Brig. Gen. Milton H. Medenbach ,273 00; 40. 48) 62 
1930 Mr. C. Corner Brownley ,274 00} 34. : 50 
1931 | Mr. George H. Dowell 783 .00; 33. | : 50 
1932 | Mr. Lorne R. Guild 1096. 42. ; .50 
1933 Mr. Ernest H. Hanhart | 842. 30. | d .68 
1934 Mr. Church Yearley | ,082 .90)| 26. : .0O 
1935 Mr. Stanley E. Blumberg 894.00; 29. 16) 33 
1936 Mr. J. Bennett Spang 755 .50; 30. 56) .0O 
1937 Mr. Roy L. Hartman : 067 . 31. ‘ .0O 
1938 Lt. Col. Edward W. Clautice | 830.00, 31. ; 25 
1939 Mr. Lewin Wethered | 53325) 23: .50 
1940 Mr. Jack W. Neely | 731 .00| 35. .0O 
1941 Dr. Elmer Hoffman S71. 24. .00 
1942 Mr. Morgan H. Pritchett 496. 24. .00 
1943 (Feb.) Mr. Michael G. Callas | 458. 23's .50 
1943 (Oct.) Mr. Floyd L. Culler | 296.00) 35. 
1944 Mr. Kenneth H. Grim 190. 22. 
1945 Mr. Leonard J. Kerpelman | 94 . 16. 
1946 Dr. Jose E. Medina | 70:00); 8x 
1947 Mr. Robert H. Macgill 251; 20. 
1948 Mr. U. S. Grant Peoples | FS 28. 
1949 Mr. Louis V. Koerber | 1,016. 32. 
1950 Dr. Quintus A. Langstaff 815. 19. 
1951 Mr. Richard A. Nussbaum 588 . 19. 
1952 Mr. Robert H. Scott 636.20, 26. 
1953 | Pvt. Arthur |. Sarnoff 426.00) 17. 
1954 Pvt. Robert D. P. Welch 366. 20. 
1955 | Mr. Daniel S. Sax 308. 14. 


met et et) st 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CLASS AND GROUP STATISTICS— (Continued) 
UNIVERSITY—SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 





1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 (Feb.) 
1943 (Nov.) 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 








Dr. 
| Dr. 
Dr. 
| Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
*Dr. 
Dr. 
| Dr. 
Dr. 
| Dr. 
| Dr. 
| Dr. 
| Dr. 
| Dr. 
Dr. 
| Dr. 
| Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
| Dr. 
Dr. 
| Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
| Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
| Dr. 
Dr. 
| Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 


Agent 


ROLL CALL 





| Donors | 


Total 


Participation | Average 
| 





James F. Mitchell 
Joseph H. Pratt 

J. Hall Pleasants 
Clarence B. Farrar 
Edward H. Hume 
Stephen Rushmore 

J. Albert Chatard 
DeWitt B. Casler 
Douglas VanderHoof 
Frank Hinman 

Paul W. Clough 
William H. Higgins 
William L. Estes, Jr 
L. Whittington Gorham 
J. A. Campbell Colston 
Alan M. Chesney 
Henry W. Cave 
Alan C. Woods 
Benjamin Tappan 

J. Mason Hundley, Jr 
John L. Stifel 

Richard G. Coblentz 
Edwin N. Broyles 


Ley MOP... ccccccccccccccccccccces | 


Cecil H. Bagley 


I I oo 66's sca eeewane | 


Charles H. Peckham 

T. Terry Burger 

John V. Goode 

Edmund P. H. Harrison, Jr 
James Bordley, Ill 
Herbert E. Wilgis 

James G. Arnold, Jr 
James N. Brawner, Jr 
Merrell L. Stout 

R. Carmichael Tilghman 
C. Bernard Brack 

John Whitridge, Jr 
George S. Mirick 

Palmer H. Futcher 
Herbert N. Gundersheimer, Jr 
Edward H. Richardson, Jr 
William E. Grose 

R. Paul Higgins, Jr 

Roger L. Greif 

Douglas Carroll 

George H. Bunch, Jr 
Jack M. Burnett 

Joseph D. B. King 
Frederick G. Germuth, Jr 
Victor A. McKusick 
Arthur A. Siebens 

Harold W. Baker 
William F. Fritz 

Carol Johnson Johns 
Charles P. Bugg 

Leonard M. Gaines, Jr 
Emery Herman, Jr 
Waldo E. Floyd, Jr 
Samuel P. Tillman 











$ 


2 





, 
Fr 
4 
| 1 
& 
2 
1 
| J 
| 2 
| 1 
| 1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 


1 
1 
2 
] 
] 
1 





35. 
95. 
150. 
395 
140 
342 
385 
182 
385 
800 
795 
363 
555 
1922 
655 
,182 
054 
425 
,001 
877 
161 
795 
,047 
,202 
,648 
463 
125 
,262 
482 
816 
755 
,807 
,200 
,067 
992 


25 
,163 


,844 
194 
790 
948 
010 
,007 
,032 
823 
605 
527 
700 
583 
613 
330 
367 
356 
302 
268 
236 
262 
116 


00 
00 
00 


00 | 
00 | 
00 | 
00 | 
50 | 
00 | 
.00 | 
00 | 
00 | 
00 | 
8 | 
00 | 
50 | 
50 | 
00 | 
00 
00 | 
25 | 
00 
50 | 
00 
18 
00 | 
50 
50 
50 | 
15 
00 
50 
00 
50 
50 
1215.00 | 
50 
50 
1365 | 
52 
50 
00 
50 
00 
50 
93 
00 
20 
50 
00 
50 
50 
50 
00 
80 
50 
00 
50 
00 
00 








*Deceased 


80 
80 
100 


81. 
45. 
56. 
70. 
68. 
72. 
58. 
56. 
48. 
73. 


0% 
0% | 
0% | 


| 


| 


65. 
53.1% 
63. 
60. 
63. 
56. 
55. 
47. 
72. 
57. 
56. 
43. 
70. 
61. 
67. 
60. 


67. 
66. 
65. 
66. 
71. 
50. 
61. 
88 . 
81. 
64. 
92. 
69. 
67. 
52. 
74. 
70. 
68. 
64. 
63 8% 
50. 
57. 
59. 
54. 
48. 
63. 
62. 
54. 
47. 
62. 
57. 





49. 


$ 8. 
23. 
25 
43 
28 
38 

170 
16 
24 
40 
44 
25 
29 
71 


75 


25. 
32. 
36. 
36. 
26. 
30. 
65. 
41. 
24. 
if 
47. 
31. 
aa « 
51. 
36. 
Pas 
39. 
44. 
30. 
66. 
30. 
30. 
24. 
37 . 
31. 
30. 
_ 


16. 


25. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
17. 
13. 
14. 
iS. 
t2 . 


\|$ 
75 || 

00 || 

89 
00 
00 
36 | 
59 || 
06 | 
00 | 
17 
93 || 
21 | 
.20 


Other Alumni 
Gifts and 
Bequests 


00 


24 
24 
y ie 


50 


| 4,500 
100 


.00 
.00 


33 
30 


.00 
A2 


00 
.25 
99 
m) 
67 
84 
38 
.26 
83 
.00 
30 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CLASS AND GROUP STATISTICS—(Continued) 





Department 


UNIVERSITY—GRADUATE SCHOOL 


| 
Agent 
| 


ROLL CALL 





| Donors 


Total 


| Participation | Average 


Other Alumni 
Gifts and 
Bequests 





Art & Archaeology....... 


Biophysics 
Chemistry 
Classics 
Education 
Engineering 


BEI cc secesecccsvees 
GROGFODPRY.. cc ccccscces 


German 

History 

International Relations 
Mathematics 
Oceanography 
Oriental Seminary 
Philosophy 

Physics 

Political Economy 
Political Science 
Psychology 

Romance Languages 
Writing, Speech & Drama 


errr | Dr. Helen H. Tanzer 


| Dr. Charles D. Howell 
| Mr. Eli Frank, Jr 

| Dr. Harry N. Holmes 

| Dr. James N. Poultney 
| Miss Emma A. Schad 

| Mr. John |. Yellott 


Tere | Dr. Calvin D. Linton 
isetacka | Mr. Eli Frank, Jr........0.. 


| Dr. Robert M. Overbeck... 
. Taylor Starck 
. Ollinger Crenshaw 
Mr. Eli Frank, Jr 
| Dr. C. H. Wheeler, Ill 
| Mr. Eli Frank, Jr 
| Dr. Frank R. Blake........ 
| Dr. John Collinson | 
. R. Bowling Barnes 
. Robert W. Thon, Jr..... 
. James Hart 
. F. Loren Smith 


. Guy E. Snavely........ | 


34 
112 
3 
286 
31 
160 
270 
83 
4 
131 
30 
71 
] 

61 
] 
60 
27 
134 
69 
78 
39 
84 
24 


'$ 


| 1,435 


192 
595 
18 


| 4,069 


475 
1,151 


| 1,004 


468 
12 


| 3,929 


189 
811 
14 
438 

] 
462 
173 


557 
575 
223 
657 
123 


00 
13 | 
00 
.60 | 
50 
47 
50 


20.6% $ 5.65 
23.3% | 5.31 
12.0% | 6.00 
30 .5% | 14.23 
25.0% | 9.32 
18 .5% 
23 4% 
44 | 17.6% 
00 | 10.3% 
17 | 42.0% 
50 | 24.6% 
00 | 15.7% 
85 

.50 

.00 

.25 

00 | 

50 | 

.50 

.30 

.00 

.50 

.00 


6 .32 


1 .00 
6 41 


| 10.71 
8 .08 


7 .38 


5 .13 


7 .20 
3.72 
5.64 
3.00 | 
29.99 | 


11.42 | 
14.85 | 
7.19 | 


7 70 | 


5 72 | 
7 .83 | 


$2 ,590 
| “20 


.0O 
00 


385 .85 





10 
17 
29 


00 
50 
16 


15.00 
3.34 
70.00 


.67 


.67 
0 
.00 
#9 
50 
01 
00 








HOSPITAL STAFF 





Department 


Agent | 


ROLL CALL 





| Donors 





Dentistry 
Gynecology 
Medicine 


Ophthalmology 
Orthopedics 
Otclaryngology 
Pathology 

Pediatrics 

Psychiatry 

Surgery & Neurosurgery 


. E. Henry Hinrichs, Jr.... | 
. Lawrence R. Wharton, Jr. 
. Frank W. Davis, Jr... . .| 
. W. Drummond Eaton. . . | 
. Frank B. Walsh 

. George O. Eaton 

. Walter Loch 

. Harrison Latta 

- Paul H. Hardy, Jr 

. Nicholas L. Ballich, Jr....| 
. Henry T. Bahnson 

. Walter L. Denny 


. Webster H. Brown..... | 





1] 
16 
97 
33 
27 
28 
17 

8 
66 
60 
47 
18 
24 


Total 


Participation 


Average 


|| Other Alumni 
| Gifts and 


| 
Bequests 





$12 .00 
10.13 
7 86 
18 .66 


24 4% 
25 4% 
22 7% | 
30 3% 
40 9% 
46 7% 
34.7% 
27 .6% 
25 4% 
30 .2% 
33 3% 
25 7% 
38 7% 


9 91 


12 .03 
9 .94 
21 .66 


10.44 | 
17.14 | 


10.00 | 
7 97 | 
9 .97 | 


| 
i$ 346.66 
| 1,984.23 
| 4,780 .09 
437 .34 
986 .89 
914 .00 
776 92 
84 .59 
1,127.10 
444 .18 
| 2,205 .34 
| 1,112.50 
| 2,425.25 




















NOTICE: Johns Hopkins people find the Marco Polo 
Shop, 109 W. Saratoga St., in Baltimore, a pleasant 
place to visit in search of unusual jewelry and gifts, 
in a wide price range. Since 1923 the shop has been 


noted for its old Chinese art, Jamps and minor decors. | 


YA 





1015 N. Charles 

9 Baltimore 1, Md. 

— ox Vy OLD AND SCHOLARLY 
Li 
7 


6. 
BOOKS 
») Bought and Sold 








The Johns Hopkins Magazing) 
Homewood, Baltimore 18, Md, * 





Return Postage Guarantes 


What does it cost to educate a man? Far more 
than the tuition a student must pay. The difference 


must come from those who recognize the value 


of higher education and who, by their support, 


invest in its continuance and in our way of life. 


JACOB L. HAIN 


Investment Adviser 
Fifth and Penn Streets 


Reading, Pennsylvania 
TELEPHONE: Reading 4-8388 











